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The American Country Life Citation 
of 
CHARLES €. ANDERSON 
1891 - 1956 


On July 10, 1956, a few months before his death, Charles C. 
Anderson was honored by receiving a citation from the Country 
Life Association. His colleagues in this research project wish to 
express their affection and esteem by sharing this citation with the 
readers of this publication. 


~~ Citation to Charles C. Anderson 


64ORTY-FOUR years ago, a young man in his early twenties accepted 

a rather unusual assignment with the Bureau of Plant Industry of 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This assignment involved 
walking across the states of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, interview- 
ing farmers along the way, in an effort to determine the educational effec- 
tiveness of farmers’ institutes, bulletins and agricultural demonstrations. 
This individual was Charles C. Anderson, affectionately known to his 
friends as ‘C. C.’ or ‘Andy.’ 


“This undertaking, in many respects, is symbolic of the progressive 
philosophy, sense of responsibility, devotion to duty, and affection for 
rural life of the man who later became an extension worker and teacher 
of the highest calibre. 


“C. C. Anderson was born in Owsley County, Ky., in 1889. After 
receiving his Bachelor of Science Degree from Berea College, he began 
his rural educational career by conducting farm demonstrations for the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in several Kentucky counties. As one of the 
pioneers in Extension, he became a county agent in Perry County, Ky., 
in 1913, later moving to Pleasants County, W. Va., and then to Nicholas 
County where he combined his extension activities with the teaching of 
vocational agriculture. 


1Proceedings of the American Country Life Association, Rural Families With Low In- 
come, Facing the Problem, 1256, pp. (ee, (ee 


“In 1919, he resigned to establish a life-long pattern of continuing 
education and professional improvement by beginning graduate work at 
West Virginia University. He received his Master of Science Degree in 
agricultural education in 1921, and taught on the staff there and at the 
University of Kentucky until 1927. Following a period of activity in 
private business, much of which involved his talents in training others, 
he returned to West Virginia in 1942 as county agent in Mason County. 
In 1946, he became administrative assistant to the director, a position 
which he held until his retirement on July 1 of this year. During the 
past few years he also taught extension program planning and other 
courses in the College of Agriculture. 


“Among the many fine qualities so characteristic of C. C. Anderson, 
possibly the most pronounced are the youthfulness of spirit and phil- 
osophy, his energy and enthusiasm, and the progressiveness of his think- 
ing. These qualities help to explain his avid interest and significant 
achievements in working with youth: 4-H, Y.M.W., and college students 
alike. Also an expression of these qualities is his life-long quest for 
knowledge, as evidenced by his wide reading, his academic work, and 
finally his support and participation in the research program of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


“The State of West Virginia can be justifiably proud of this devoted 
and, capable rural leader. In recognition of his untiring efforts on behalf 
of the betterment of rural living, the American Country Life Association 
takes pleasure in citing Charles C. Anderson for Distinguished Service 
to Rural Life’—Harry Varney, President. 
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Summary 


HIS report gives a detailed analysis of the more important aspects of 

a study of the 44H Clubs of Barbour County, West Virginia. To 

accomplish this analysis, it was necessary to secure some over-all 
measure of the clubs’ performance. To provide for this requirement, 
individual learning-experience scores were devised. “Twenty-one types 
of learning experiences common to 4-H Club work were used to assign 
scores to the sample members of the 40 4-H Clubs of the county. 

A 50 percent sample of the club members was drawn. The individual 
items of the learning-experience scores were examined to ascertain 
whether community-type or school-type clubs had significantly larger 
percentages of their members qualifying for the specific items which 
made up the total score. There were only minor differences in 10 items, 
intermediate levels of difference in 4 items, and significant differences 
in 7. Of the 4 items which had intermediate levels of difference, 2 were 
most strongly represented by members of community clubs and 2 by 
members of school clubs. Of the 7 items which had significant levels of 
difference, 6 were most strongly represented among the members of com- 
munity clubs and 1 by members of school clubs. The community-type 
club members had significantly higher average scores than the school- 
type club members. 

Since the remainder of the report might be considered a summary of 
more detailed analysis, a few simple statements of the results will ac. 
quaint the reader with its general content. 

1. Leaders of community-type clubs spent more time in 8 of 10 
phases of club work than did leaders of school-type clubs. Usually, as 
club leaders spent larger amounts of time on specific phases of club work, 
individual club member’s learning-experience scores increased. 

2. Time spent by leaders was a more important factor in school- 
type clubs than in community-type clubs. 

3. In community-type clubs, girls had higher average learning- 
ex perience scores than boys. In school-type clubs there was no difference 
in average scores between the sexes. 

4. The age of club members was not significantly related to in- 
dividual learning-experience scores, but length of club membership was. 

5. Club members from nonfarm families were not disadvantaged 
in 4-H Club work; however, members from mining families, while not 
disadvantaged in school-type clubs, seemed to be at some disadvantage 
in community-type clubs. 
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6. A high evaluation of benefits from club membership was asso- 
ciated with higher learning-experience scores. 

7. Parental help of club members and involvement of parents in 
club programs were reflected in high learning-experience scores of the 
children. 

8. Traditional indices (e.g., re-enrollment) used to evaluate 4-H 
Club work concur, in general, with the findings of the individual learn- 
ing-experience scores used in the present study. Likewise, clubs having 
ribbon awards had higher average learning scores than those which did 
not receive the awards. 

9. The size of clubs was not related to differences in achievement, 
as measured by individual learning-experience scores. 

10. The study does not support the belief that a man is needed to 
serve as leader or assistant leader. However, since time spent by club 
leadership with adult counselors, many of whom were men, was asso- 
ciated with higher scores, this source of male influence should be acknowl- 
edged. 

11. Club members older or younger than the dominant age level of 
the membership of the club did not appear to be handicapped in learn- 
ing-experience achievements. 

12. The age of club leaders was not an important factor in affect- 
ing the accomplishments of the club members, but the stability of leader- 
ship tenure was an important factor. 

13. Experience in club leadership, unevaluated, was not important. 

14. Rituals and orderly routine were important to community- 
type clubs, but apparently unimportant in school-type clubs. 

15. Among community-type clubs, club members in clubs with 
medium numbers of project and demonstration meetings had higher 
average learning-experience scores than club members in clubs which 
had greater or less than medium numbers of project and demonstration 
meetings. 
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The Learning Experiences of Youth Groups -- 
A Study of 4-H Clubs in Barbour County, West Virginia 


LEONARD M. SIZER, WARD F. PORTER, CHARLES C. ANDERSON, and LAUREL SABROSKY 


The Learning Environment of Youth Groups 


he is a study of the learning circumstances of the 4-H Clubs in 
Barbour County, West Virginia. 

It would seem well to define 4-H Clubs and the characteristics of 
their learning environment. Broadly speaking, 4-H Clubs are voluntary, 
free-associational, sponsored youth groups. ‘They are voluntary? in the 
sense that membership and attendance at meetings are optional on the 
part of young people. 

The 4-H Club is defined as “free-associational” to identify the rela- 
tively democratic nature of leader-member relationships and the tend- 
ency to foster an exchange of ideas in formulating plans and programs 
for the group. This study differentiates the community-type club en- 
vironment from the school-type club environment; the latter is a rela- 
tively authoritarian, disciplined situation. The free-associational setting 
for the youth group may be regarded as modern society’s attempt to 
channel the drives of youth into useful and creative paths. This task is 
best accomplished by a sympathetic adult who can be tolerant of the 
exuberant activity of youth, while mediating the values of “the larger 
society’ to the young. The free-associational climate is utilized to further 
creative developments while providing a leader who makes a program 
available but does not impose it. Through the program, content is 
given to the free-associational experience, and varying levels of abilities 
and interests are met. 

The third aspect of the 4-H Club, as suggested here, is its sponsored 
characteristic. This stands in contrast to the school, in which attendance 
is compulsory, and to the youth clique, which is a spontaneous emergence 
based on personal affinities, without an avowed interest expressed by 
adult groups or agencies. The 4-H Clubs are sponsored by the Cooper- 
ative Extension Services. As the sponsoring agencies, they assist the clubs 
in securing leadership and in developing programs. 


Voluntary” is a relative word, in that participation or non-participation actually 
may not be a live option to many of the youth in rural communities. 
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The characteristics thus delineated group 4-H Clubs with Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Pioneers, Campfire Girls, Lodge and Fraternal Youth 
groups, Junior Deputies, and Church Youth groups. A study of 4-H 
Clubs furnishes data which may be used to pose questions of similarities, 
differences, and relevancies to other youth groups which have similar 
general characteristics. 


Background of Study 


The Cooperative Extension Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the Land-Grant colleges has been aware of 
the need to test the effectiveness of Extension programs. Evaluation of 
program objectives, and of the activities through which they are pur- 
sued, has been part of the Extension Service since its inception. Those 
engaged in evaluation procedures have been given increased responsibili- 
ties as Extension has sought to intensify this part of its program. 

The 4-H program has long been a significant part of Extension’s 
efforts to meet important needs of rural people. In 1956 there were 
2,200,000 members and 90,600 clubs. This indicates that the program 
has fulfilled a basic need. Evaluative research is, therefore, focused 
upon. assisting those who are concerned with meeting the needs of rural 
youth by examining those needs and the program that 4-H has offered 
to meet them. Success of 4-H Clubs depends upon securing local volun- 
teer leadership. It has been the responsibility of Extension workers to 
recruit leadership and provide leaders with help in the local programs, 
as well as to broaden and enrich the local program through inter-club 
activities at the county, state, national, and international levels. 

There are two main types of local 4-H Clubs in West Virginia— 
the community-type and the school-type. The latter is organized in 
the local school and is usually allotted an hour or so per month for 
activities within the scheduled school time. Usually a teacher is the 
club leader. The community-type club, though it also may meet in a 
school building, usually meets in the homes of members or leaders or, 
perhaps, in a community building or church. Usually its meetings are 
held in the evening. 

Many states have favored one or the other of these types of clubs 
and have become advocates of the particular type which has seemed 
most useful to them. In West Virginia both types of clubs have been 
of nearly equal importance. ‘This gives the State an advantage as a field 
for study of the two types of club organization. 

In 1947-48, under the leadership of Ward F. Porter,” Charles C. 
Anderson, and Laurel Sabrosky, such a study was undertaken in 11 


2See Appendix, Section II. 


counties of West Virginia. In comparing the two types of clubs, using 
certain commonly-accepted criteria such as project completion, re-en- 
rollment, membership tenure, and continuity of club existence, it was 
learned that the community-type club was generally superior to the 
school-type club. A number of unanswered questions arose which sug- 
gested that local clubs needed to be studied more intensely. 


Problems of the Present Study 


In the first phase of the 4-H club study, club performance was 
evaluated on the basis of accepted measures generally used to judge a 
club’s effectiveness. In the second phase the researchers sought to find 
a more comprehensive measure of club effectiveness—a measure which 
might begin with a consideration of educational objectives in the light 
of the total developmental needs of rural youth. This study needed a 
comprehensive statement of these educational objectives. 

In May 1935, the National Committee of Land-Grant Colleges and 
the United States Department of Agriculture on 4-H Club work issued a 
report containing “4-H Club Objectives.”* These objectives met a need 
of this study. 

A national panel* was asked to study the objectives and to list 
learning experiences which might lead to the achievement of the ob- 
jectives. Results of this study were summarized,® and appropriate learn- 
ing experiences were related to 4-H Club goals. The purpose of the 
panel was not to originate appropriate goals, but rather to identify all 
possible logical learning experiences which might lead a 4-H Club 
member to achieve previously accepted 4-H Club educational goals. 

With the summary of learning experiences in 4-H Clubs available 
for us in this study, the next step was to select the specific learning 
experiences which would serve as criteria for judging club performance. 
Twenty-one experiences were selected as applicable to Barbour County. 


“Recommended Policies Governing 4-H Club Worki,” Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Land-Grant Colleges and the U. S. Department of Agriculture on 4-H Club Work, 
May 1935. 

4The panel consisted of the following members: Dr. Saul Bernstein, Professor of 
Group Work, Boston University; Bernice Bridges, National Social Welfare Assembly, New 
York; Dr. Shirley Cooper, National Education Association, Washington, D. C.; T. A. 
Erickson, General Mills, Minneapolis; Jane Franseth, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. G.; Dr. Hilbert Fretwell, Boy Scouts of America, New York City; J. M. Fry, Director 
of Extension, Pennsylvania; leonard Harkness, State 4-H Club Leader, Minnesota ; G. L. Noble, 
Managing Director, National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, Inc., Chicago; Wilbur 
F. Pease, County 4-H Club Agent, New York; Dr. Troy Stearns, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State College; Dr. R. W. Tyler, Dean of Division of the Social Sciences, 
University of Chicago; Esther Taskerud, Assistant State 4-H Club Leader, Oregon; Dr. H. R. 
Varney, Dean of Agriculture, West Virginia University ; Ned Wood, Veterans Adviser, North 
Carolina State College. 

5Sabrosky, Laurel K., Summary of the 4-H Club Teaching Objectives and Learning 
Experiences, Extension Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Mimeographed 
publication March, 1951. 
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One additional, but secondary, purpose of this study was to relate 
learning experiences® to statistical performance, project completion, 
re-enrollment, membership tenure, and length of club life. In other 
words, do clubs that perform well provide the most suitable learning 
experiences? The 21 items used for scoring follow: 

1. Community project, 2. Community project participation, 3. 
Project completion, 4. Money-raising participation, 5. Exhibiting (1),’ 
6. Social activities participation (2), 7. Individual recognition, 8. Con- 
tests, 9. Play-pageants, 10. Demonstration (1), 11. Officers, 12. Panel- 
talkfest, 13. Camp attendance, 14. Committee work, 15. Demonstration 
(2), 16. Social activities participation (2), 17. Tour-field trip (1), 18. 
Exhibiting (2), 19. Judging (1), 20. Tour-field trip (2), 21. Judging (2). 

It was possible for a club member to receive a score for each of 
the 21 experiences. 


The Procedures 


In the first phase of the study, when concern was focused upon 
the club as a unit, a sample of the clubs of 11 West Virginia counties 
was included. 

Since the second phase was concerned with experiences of club 
members, intensive study of one county seemed more desirable. It was 
believed that in one county there would be uniformity of inter-club 
activity and a greater degree of uniformity of county-staff influence. 
Since there were nearly equal numbers of school-type and community- 
type clubs in Barbour County, the County seemed well suited to meet 
the needs of the study. Of the forty 4-H Clubs in the County, 18 were 
school-type and 22 community-type clubs. 

The first phase of the study indicated some significant differences 
between school and community clubs. Hence, the adequate numerical 
representation of each type was thought to be important. The State 4-H 
Club staff believed that Barbour County might be fairly representative 
of the 4-H Club program of the State. During 1953, membership of 
Barbour County 4-H Clubs was 640. A random sample of 320 was 
drawn; of these, 136 were from school-type clubs and 184 from com- 
munity-type clubs. 

To gather the data, four schedules and one leaders’ record book 
were devised. These, together with county records, enrollment cards, 

‘An individual learning-experience is defined as a set of acts performed in relation to 


some 4-H Club goal; or a state of knowledge, which has been the result of specific phases 
of the club program. 


TArabic numerals (1) and (2) following: exhibiting, demonstration, tour and field 
trip, and judging, are used to differentiate between individuals who had one such experience 
and those who had two or more of the same experiences. 
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and a file of State and local communications furnished the data. The 
leaders’ record book showed time spent by the leaders and assistant 
leaders on various phases of the club work. 

The first three schedules were used in interviewing leaders and 
assistant leaders to obtain a comprehensive view of local club work: 
Schedule 1 covered club characteristics; Schedule 2 covered club meet- 
ing activities; and Schedule 3 covered group activities outside regular 
meetings. Before each interview, club record books were checked and 
tabulations made to serve for cross-reference purposes. To foster com- 
pleteness and accuracy, data for the three schedules were collected at a 
single interview. 

The third phase of data-collecting involved gathering social and 
club data from 320 club members. In this interview an effort was made 
to achieve a recording of the full range of possible participation in and 
through the local club. 


An Analysis of the Clubs and Their Situation in Barbour County 


Tables 1 through 5 present various characteristics of Barbour 
County 4-H Clubs. These data are arranged to show contrasts and 
comparisons between community-type and school-type clubs. 

Table 1 shows that there were seven first-year school-type clubs. 


TABLE 1. CHARACTERISTICS OF BARBOUR COUNTY 4-H CLUBS 


Sarconeaeer COMMUNITY- ScHOOL- 
TYPE CLUBS TYPE CLUBS 
Number Number 

Age of Clubs 

RUGRGY, © Ey Taree tee nee eee te eriee eee esennssacsne ease ceanenene = 1 7 

PAY ACER ES) oiscecencee saad -aeee eee eee ee cose oe 8 2 

AM OLMULOT Om V COL Suetecterers eres easecteceerescaccesanseccere 13 9 
Size of Clubs 

WAS aOR ETE) ceeeeeeceaa asses ee eee ee 2 2 
imum WUC DOTS a cacenescceres-oeancors=ese-sscecsaccesseseones 3 3 

TWO Sass aaaVSrealloLstes) Stee eat eee see essseocee se ee 12 6 

BG = 2 Ome TCT CYS mmeerere re tee et eereeree ne eeee es ccaereceesen 3 2 

Cope Nils 2 oS Seeley ee ree ee errr cere 2 5 
Dominant Age Group* 

OM yeas eed UNC CY Bee ce eneescessceteeeeeneaenscncece~aas 4 6 

UGS SAGOBES) se cecreeeerecee cee esennc au peepee cee eee 10 11 

Ae VCE TG meeeseeed teeter acteestensre tose tecectaresrseneecaaae 8 1 
Clubs with Members 

meV CAT SEAT COV Cl mtteeeneseererte ter eseerpereceseecee= 8 1 
Sex of Members 

INUIT CT OL ab DOYS arceneeteesecec secre ee senceesecsacectese= 67 54 

INGUIN T On Goi ligieeeace ss secon ase eee cane seen eesente rears 117 82 
ETN GDA Tea Dea US SS reece te eee eee cece ceeswccuens 22 18 


a 


* Dominant Age Group: The clubs were rated upon the basis of the number of members 
in the age categories listed. When there was doubt on a simple numerical basis as to which 
category to use, doubt was resolved in favor of the older-age category. 
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The smallest of the County’s clubs had 5 members and the largest, 
a community-type club, 52 members. Two school-type clubs had mem- 
berships of 49 and 47 respectively. Eight community-type clubs and only 
one school-type club had dominant-age groups of 14-16 years. 

Table 2 shows that female leadership was predominant. All but 
10 of the clubs had leaders less than 46 years of age. Contrary to the 


TABLE 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADERS OF BARBOUR CouUNTy 4-H CLuBs 


CHARA CISTIOn COMMUNITY- ScHOOL- 
TYPE CLUBS TYPE CLUBS 
Number Number 
Leadership 
VV 111 CT) Meee sees ee noe eee cree cs bea se ceue se caneCcncansears~aae=~ 19 ile 
IVE QTD iy costes Seca eae aa sats te scan dace eu go coyene cosine sesewarPece=> 3 1 
Male Influence* in Club Leadership 
Wii Ue al Om LIT LCi CO meseneee ceases eccneees cecceecene= 5 q 
Without Male Influence ..........-.--..--.--.-------- 17 Slat 
Age of Leaders 
35 years of Age or Less** ..........----..---------- q 7 
Kot qaibgotiedn, Cla. cote ese eA eas eee oe 10 6 
US fhe ho) os a en ee ote 5 5 
Year-Around Leadership 
With Year-Around-Leadership .............------- 21 14 
Without Year-Around-Leadership ...........--- a 4 
Leadership Experience 
Ist) year EXperlence fecssccccece-e- seeeereseeaceereccs-==- 6 4 
Dea AV CATS Ex DOT ON CO ieeceen ten eeecneoneness eevee ee vf 1 


4 or more years Experience ..........---.-.-------- 9 13 
Leadership Turnover 
(Number of Years of Club History 


per Leader) 
USOT BLOGS esesnvee ce eanccenecexccecccan eacececwacceungassee ceuaee 8 8 
VOWS 1209) it aceesseccce cncncecccccsarsseelscsscessssenececscsenes 5 2 
200 =2.90)  csc-secacce cas enecca cadets ncccesrsntasinecssesaeases 2 5 
She aac see eats ccc cat eaceeosee pecs duneeients cedsadepenateanerecs 7 3 
Leadership Stability 
(Years of Leadership of Current Club) 
Dye coeseued arent oc enctoati cect tonaceteesstnessmarseccsce pase eteaccers 9 12 
aR we sekcacacs spaces sccudnastsaestundaaceveste: sesbivctiwneuateaccrens q 3 
AE OPS MOLG iercennceccst ooo soteenad ee cccren speesuneas se anaveseas 6 3 
Recruitment} of Leaders 
Original Recruitment 
By Club Agent or School Official -............... 11 7 
“Volunteered, ©. :8.2cseant set cesbancugesteasasecnscsecasseas eee 2 2 
CO) Ans) edi ae tee eee rere ne ee nag re ina eo ae oe 9 9 
For Current Year 
By Club Agent or School Official 15 7 
Volunteered) si... 2ec65 2. -aconseecaec seeeasusscsnccentoreseneter 5 6 
Other Mak sacs het aan aoe nase ene ou anseecappeseasesieess ee eeseene 2 5 
TOTAL CLUBS 22 18 


*If there was a male club leader, or assistant leader, the club was regarded as having 
“male influence.”’ 
** Groupings used in this section of the report are such as to distribute the club members into 
near equal groupings for further analysis. 
+ The club leaders were asked how they happened to become club leaders originally and for 
the current year. 
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TABLE 3. CHARACTERISTICS OF MEETINGS OF BARBOUR COUNTY 4-H CLuBs 


CHARACTERISTICS COMMUNITY: ey 
TYPE CLUBS TypPn CLUBS 
Number Number 
Opening Ritual 
Individual Experiences* 
Average Number per Meeting 
(ae OR ece eee cc ease econ cacastenencaganccernaarerecuseesscesreer 9 3 
Dyas QM NEO we cea Sonate aie cetseessvaeeaneaabebacenaeresgsscaeceee 4 q 
TPO, ies he Bae Semen LMA ky 5 tas Spbeeetaey Na aie ben Een: Aa 9 8 
Group Experiences** 
Average Number per Meeting 
EL Ooo onc t cesta teow c tates neue acncanvececesusscaveccssncasech 14 8 
eben uct cceeesaskcauctssseae ss ecscvecscesecusentacsswssneseqstonceuses 8 10 
Business Meeting 
Routine} 
Formal Steps Noted per Meeting 
es Dy eceee soe encase ese aucs eraceanaesens cameos secrsssesoseecuen: 5 5 
BL De OG esos ce aces hee tee secs Sep as en veswatecuccotdotneuacs 12 7 
Dijcd is tcc tapbind Ate steel de Bop mek ein pons feo eereneee ea, e 5 5 
Decision Makingt 
Formal Steps Noted per Meeting 
sO Mas eto esae anes sor cGae son aetstvessaveetcesuestecacsneavodes Bees. 4 7 
alka bf) alee a Re Ree See Hea ae eee nee ee 12 4 
RN ces tea Aun aan ee oats A ee eee Pere A att 6 7 
TOTAL CLUBS 22 18 


* “Individual experiences,” in the opening ritual, constitutes the acts which the individual 
does alone in the presence of the group, such as reciting or reading a poem. 

** “Group experiences,’ in the opening ritual, constitutes the acts which the group does 
together, such as pledge to the flag. 

+ “Routine,” in the business meeting, constitutes the usual item in the orderly procedure 
such as, secretary’s report, and treasurer’s report. 

+ “Decision making,” in the business meeting, constitutes the formal procedures prescribed 
for reaching decisions, motions, seconds, etc. 


results noted in Phase I,® only four school-type clubs were without year- 
around leadership. However, only one community-type club lacked 
year-around leadership. The school-type club leaders had more 4-H 
leadership experience than community-type club leaders, but there was 
more stable leadership in community clubs. However, there was little 
difference in leadership turnover. Sixteen clubs reported new leaders 
for each year of their club history. Eight of these were first-year clubs. 
The number of leaders who volunteered and continued through the 
current year gives one indication of the value they attached to their 
part in the program. Twenty-two leaders were recruited by club agents 
or school officials. 


Table 3 gives information about the content of the club meetings 
gathered from the interviews with the 4-H Club leaders. The leaders 


58See Appendix, Section II. 


Tas.e 4. FEATURES OF PRCGRAMS IN BARBOUR CouNTy 4-H CLUBS 


ee 


COMMUNITY- ScHOOL- 
Pee SOGES TYPE CLUBS TYPE CLUBS 
Number Number 
Number of Meetings During Year 
with Specified Program Features 

Stories 

(Cleted x ae 2 aie ReUR os cnk | Jae Sean are pole Ane we epee Pree ee be 9 

aN Hake Gentle aee-eenc stan oo Peo cee CoE EEE PREECE 10 e) 
Talks 

(=e eae ee ce ee ee Pa Su nce eas Severe 15 15 

Les (ah es MOE ON HO. w= Soccer ee 7 3 
Project Meeting 

(Oa oe 2 gee lS Ne al Se ee eee eee a2 9 

DEES eles Sele P ante ee aieky BR SN Cec en 55 ee ie ae eee eee ae 6 tf 

A On MO TO meee renee. eee ene Sie 4 2 
Dramas 

LO opi ee eet a5 he ie eos Alen 5 Oe ee 5 7 

aL, Wau! (iaaVah ge MSs a dae Je meet roe ee eee einer ee 17 ilsh 
Judging and Quizes 

() Re Sa ey FO oN RS AGB acincecete uli 7 

{pire gee Pn Oe Oe oes Sac 0 ae ek iil 11 
Demonstrations 

(Sse ee ra eee A eee eee ebas Uoeete ee al) ¥f 

Pe, OHS ANENG) LE) tet eRe te We Ae a Rae eee alee iit 
Recreation 

Less often than every meeting .......--..-..-..--- ilgh 11 

Hy. OTeyaplaliee til) ore a eee ee sere Bee eee hea 11 tf 
ARGH LOAD UM NSIS Meh eR ce ele REL ee oe eee 22 18 


TABLE 5. OTHER FEATURES OF BARBOUR COUNTY 4-H CLUBS 


WearuRes COMMUNITY- ScHOOL- 
TYPE CLUBS TyPp CLUBS 
Number Number 

Social Hvents 

ING OG get eo ee eta a ae ewe ween eects cual ded generat suc. oues nD) 9 

Oe ee Se eee ee eee acer 5 4 

PO REA OC ren sooo eee ee amen een ene cer ecesce=nasam= 5 5 
Money Raising Events 

INOMG iF po ews coc seas a ota eee eee oot es wee seeanceccneueceueant se tf 9 

OTTO Chee eee act reese eek Saewanenheneanennaasaec a 15 9 
Contests 

IN OTT Gets ese os eee ee te oe ete Cee pce chen eoee eons 8 1f 

de <OR MOTO: geen ee cose ewes ens aesanncncnentesenacute=se 14 11 
Club Tours or Field Trips 

INTC oe ee eee see ee ee cena rene ne oan samen eee cee guaceee~ee 16 a ihre 

Ey OT FIMO Ci eae bce oes waco ctre renee taesenesccsccsse 6 1 
4-H Club Sunday 

INO) 4oH BC@lu bw Sum aiye geese cece ceeeeeneees eee eeee 2 14 lal, 

ZED XOlhuhey GShianok ne - ee ose eet eee 8 7 
Ribbon Clubs 

Mid) Mote Receiver Award oivecccssct-cccecese-e=cea- = 14 12 

TRUSS NACL TANNOY cdots ber conc octecmanerece sa -oeece Eee 8 6 
Camp 

Glubs! represented) by. Boy siecs--s--.2-2---—--.--- 10 13 

Clupsirrepresemteds Dye Git sieeteaeneeeeee eee 15 16 
GS WRG BON OBA Ol Sh Si pee ee ae Se ee en ee ae 18 


received suggestions for their meetings from professional leadership. 
The opening exercises were viewed only in terms of the number of 
participations per meeting involving individuals or the group. For the 
“business meeting” category, clubs were classified according to the 
number of “routine” business items per meeting as well as the number 
of business items of a decision-making nature (e.g. formal motion, etc.). 
The size of the groups determined in part the relevance of formality 
and ritual. 

Tables 4 and 5 summarize the year’s programs for club meetings. 
Program items were based, in part, on specific suggestions for that year 
by State 4-H Club leaders. However, other items of 4-H emphasis were 
also included in local club programs. Many were concerned with the 
“special” events which occurred outside the monthly meetings of the 
clubs. For most of these events, there were few marked differences be- 
tween the two types of clubs. 


A Comparison of Learning - Experience Provided by 
Community -Type and School- Type 4-H Clubs 


The 4-H Club program offers a wide variety of learning opportuni- 
ties to its members. In general, 4-H leadership encourages members to 
participate in the full range of activities available. The extent of par- 
ticipation is limited, of course, by the available time and energy, interest, 
and ability of individual members. 

Table 6 presents data on the participation of club members of 
Barbour County in the 21 learning experiences used to measure club 
performance. These data indicate that the members of community-type 
clubs had a higher percentage of participation in 14 of the 21 items, 
whereas those in school-type clubs had a higher percentage in the re- 
maining 7 items. 

In some items the percentage difference was so small that it should 
be disregarded. The learning experiences which show no marked asso- 
ciation with type of club organization are: individual recognition, 
demonstration (1), panel-talkfest, camp attendance, committee work, 
demonstrations (2), tours or field trips (1), tours or field trips (2), 
exhibiting (2), and judging (2). There also were some learning ex- 
periences in which the percentage differences were inconclusive. These 
were membership in clubs which had a community project, plays and 
pageants, project completion, and judging (1). Community-type clubs 
excelled in the first two and school-type clubs in the latter two. 

In seven types of learning experiences there were statistically real 
differences between community-type and school-type clubs. The com- 
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TABLE 6. LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES 
EXPERIENCED By BARBOUR COUNTY 4-H CLUB MEMBERS 


Dees 
MEMBERS IN 


LEARNING TOTAL 


COMMUNITY- ScHOOL- 
EXPERIENCE MEMBERS ee hires Toewcana 
Per Per Per 
Number Cent |Number Cent |Number Cent 
Membership in Club 
with Community 
Project o tee sonst 304 95.0| 178 96.7| 126 92.6 
Community Project ........ 267 83.4 160 87.0 107 78.8 
(Individual Partici- 
pation in) 
Money Raising Partici- 
patione. ee eee 229 71.6) 141 76.6 88 64.7 
Project completion ........ 229 71.6 126 68.5 103 75.7 
ippdiiioshys (GD) eeocts 226 70.6] 124 63.4] 102 75.0 
Social Activities (1) ....| 204 63.8 139 75.5 65 47.8 
Individual Recognition ..| 202 63.1 115 62.5 87 64.0 
Contestsin ete ee 190 59.4| 1383 72.3 57 41.9 
Play-Pageants ............-... 187 58.4| 114 62.0 ie 53.9 
Demonstrations (1) 179 55.9 104 56.5 75 55.2 
Otticergeen sc ce ee 144 45.0 93 50.5 51 37.5 
Panel-Talkfest .............. 129 40.3 74. 40.2 55 40.4 
Camp Attendance .......... ilar 36.6 72 39.1 45 Sone 
Committee Work .......... 117 86.6 69 81:5 48 35.3 
Demonstrations (2) ...... 75 23.4 41 22.3 34 25.0 
Social Activities (2) .... ics 22.8 56 80.4 ally¢ 12.5 
Tour—Field Trip (1) .. 39 12.2 22 12.0 LY 12.5 
iDed@deyhaboy-? (GR) so4eo on 36 11.3 23 12.5 13 9.6 
Judging) (A) eeesceser: oeeeea ne 29 9.1 13 Tal 16 11.8 
Tour-Field Trip (2) .... 7 2.2 5 PRE Be 1.5 
TROT ES CA eee tres 5 1.6 3 1.6 Pe 1.5 
All members .......... 320 100 184 100 136 100 


munity-type excelled in individual participation in community projects, 
money-raising participation, social activities participation both (1) and 
(2), contests, and club officer experience. School-type clubs excelled 
only in exhibiting (1). 


This study of Barbour County indicates that school-type clubs may 
have excelled in securing project completion. In the first phase of the 
study no difference was found between the community-type and school- 
type clubs in this respect. 


The average learning experience score for community-type clubs 
was 9.81 and for school-type 8.74. This difference is significant at the 
(0.02 level of confidence. This suggests that community clubs were su- 
perior to school clubs in individual learning experiences. The dis- 
proportionately large number of school-type 4-H Clubs in their first year 
(7 as compared to 1) suggested that the comparison might be unfair. 
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With the elimination of influence of the first-year clubs in both type 
clubs the difference remained significant (at the 0.05 level of confidence). 

One factor which may have strengthened the showing of the school- 
type club was the apparent solution to the problem of year-around 
leadership. Fourteen of the 18 (78 percent) school-type clubs had such 
leadership. In Phase I of this study only 42 percent of the school 
clubs had summer meetings. Only one of the community-type clubs in 
Barbour County, however, had no year-around leadership. 


The Relationship Between Amounts of Time Spent by Leaders 
In Various Phases of Club Work and Individual Learning 
Experience Scores 


From March through September 1955, leaders and assistant leaders 
of the forty 4-H Clubs in Barbour County kept records of the amount of 
time they devoted to 4-H Club work. 


Table 7 presents this record for the seven-month period by com- 
munity-type and school-type clubs, showing the average time for various 
phases of the work. In each instance the community-type clubs spent a 
greater average amount of time on local club activities than did the 
school-type clubs. ‘The school-type club leaders spent greater amounts 
of time on inter-club activities. 


‘TABLE 7. THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF ‘TIME DEVOTED TO VARIOUS PHASES 
oF 4-H CLus Work BY THE LOCAL LEADERS AND ASSISTANTS 
(PER CLus PER MontTu) DwuriInG THE REcoRD PERIOD, 
MARCH THROUGH SEPTEMBER, 1953 


AVERAGH AMOUNT OF TIME 


PHASE OF CLUB WORK CoMMUNITY: ScHOOL- 
TYPE CLUBS TYPE CLUBS 
Minutes Minutes 
al, TREE GD WIG Abas) parece enieecr ren rereeerencerrer seer 120 73 
DEES DECCI Alm NSGCLIN O'S pececceas cence caer sens - ont esaececwacs snes 76 40 
Sa Planning Club) Meetings (i: 2..c2.2-.-ceccc2-ansesnacnae 23 20 
4, Leader’s Attendance at Training 
IMU GOUT oie sete seen ena nace ccc tesisate aes tcencessacacerseucvaiess 44 32 
5. Visiting Home and Projects of Members ...... 33 16 
6. Helping or Working with Members 
Outside of Regular and Special Meeting, 
FVOMIOn ATG METO] CCU nm VIS1 US sesssascss-s0c-cesc-nuset-nccees 73 36 
7. Working with Adult Counselors ..................-. 16 8 
8. Other Work (Unspecified) 61 44 
ONprx hibits andi Walls ce-cteetersece + asses-cz--sacseeeenceses 17 45 
Ell Ra OELIV [NRE ose ee conenee teen eee caccct ee cicettscccssseaanccece 18 51 


TABLE 8. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS PHASES 
or CLus Work BY LEADER AND INDIVIDUAL LEARNING EXPERIENCE SCORES 


CoMMUNITY-TYPE ScHOOL-TYPE 


PHASE OF CLUB WORK 


CLUBS CLUBS 
fl <eRegular’ Meetings) tcc eee eee R* re 
2Special ee Meetings gyre ten eee eee NR R 
ay, lelohebhak=s (OUR ay Deageraghe) Ge a ee R* Ee 
4, Leadership Training siecscrecssssscescseseescsasceceees MR MR (1) 
5. Visiting Homes and Projects ................-....--- NR MR 
6. Individual Help Outside Regular and 

Speciale Meetings: etre ee cceeeeae ocaenree R Ret 
Tee VOT Kew thie Acc lt © oun selora ie se ecesereee eee R** re 
8. Other Work (Not specified) ...........-............ R R 
OM Workron mich ibits pecs see eens cee eee rene NR R (1) 
LOw Camp eWeadershi p pesssercree eee rete casero ec caeee —_— —- 


*The symbols R, R*, and R**, indicate that there is “R’” relationship between the factor 
listed in the left-hand column and individual learning experience scores. The symbols R* 
and R** have a somewhat greater association than those designated by R. The symbol MR 
indicates that there appears to be a relationship between the factors but that it is marginal. 
The symbol NR indicates that no relationship was discovered by the researcher. The symbol 
I indicates that the relationship was an inverse one, in which larger quantities of the factor 
indicated in the left-hand column (e.g., time spent on various phases of club work) are 
associated with lower individual learning experience scores. 

The significance of all percentage and numerical difference specifically mentioned in 
the text of this report has been determined statistically. For the purpose of this report, 
MR, R, R*, R** indicate 0.20, 0.05, 0.01, 0.001, levels of confidence respectively. This 
means that the events being measured (that is, the number of members having “low,” 
“medium,” and “high” scores) must be such that the statistical probability of their oc- 
currence because of chance alone could be no greater than 1 in 5 (MR), 1 in 20 (R), 
1 in 100 (R*), and 1 in 1,000 (R**). Marginal relationships should be viewed with 
caution. The symbol — indicates that there were insufficient cases to test for significance. 

The conventional symbols N.S., S, H.S., and V.H.S. were abandoned because the re- 
searcher found a tendency for the symbol to be interpreted in terms of the degree of re- 
lationship rather than level of significance. 


TABLE 8a. CLuB MEMBERS CLASSIFIED BY INDIVIDUAL-LEARNING-EXPERI- 
ENCE-SCORE GROUP AND THE ‘TIME SPENT AT REGULAR 
MEETINGS BY COMMUNITY-[TyYPE CLuB LEADERS 


AMOUNT OF TIME 
SPENT BY LEADER 


INDIVIDUAL-LEARNING-EXPERIENCE-SCORE GROUP 


TOTALS Low* MeEpiumM* HieH* 
TLoOW 8p rick ieee eeteaceceesese 59 19 25 15 
Med Tun © Sie eee 13. 24 29 20 
Highs * 2p eerccwcsceseecers aye “ef 20 25 
TOPPA TIS meceeceeecseneses 184 50 74 60 
*Individual-Learning-Experience-Score Group: Low—Scores 0-7, Medium—Scores 


8-11, High—Scores 12-20. . 

**Amount of Time Spent: Low—0-6.9 hours, Medium—7-14.9 hours, High-—15 and 
over hours. 

Table 8 indicates the relationship between time given by club 
leaders to various phases of 4-H Club work and the individual learning 
experiences of members. 

An example of the procedure used in the analysis of this material 
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is presented in Table 8a. Each symbol in Table 8 and subsequent 
tables indicates the relationship of the relevant data analyzed by a pro- 
cedure similar to that used in preparing Table 8a. The data in Table 
8a and similar tables were checked statistically by the Chi-square test for 
the existence of relationship between the factors under consideration. 

We would anticipate that a greater amount of time spent on club 
work by leaders would be productive of learning opportunity for mem- 
bers. For many phases of the club work this was true, but not uniformly 
so, and in two instances the converse was found to be true. 

An example of the procedure used in the analysis of this material is 
presented in Table 8a. Each symbol in Table 8 and subsequent tables 
indicates the relationship of the relevant data analyzed by a procedure 
similar to that used in preparing Table 8a. The data in Table 8a and 
similar tables were checked statistically by the Chi-square test for the 
existence of relationship between the factors under consideration. 


Considering Table 8 as a whole, more leaders’ time was spent on club 
work in community-type than in school-type clubs. However, additional 
amounts of time seemed to be related significantly to high scores for 
the school club than for the community clubs. Extra leadership time 
spent in the regular meetings, in club planning, in individual help out- 
side of meetings, and in work with the adult counselors was somewhat 
more related to learning experiences in school-type clubs than in com- 
munity-type clubs. Time spent in these areas by leaders of community- 
type clubs was likewise important, but only in the area of time spent 
with adult counselors did the relationship reach the level of significance 
found among the school-type clubs. Time spent by community club 
leaders on special meetings was not related to an increase in learning- 
experience scores. 

The time spent on leadership training in community-type clubs had 
a marginal level of relationship. That is, the differences obtained were 
not great enough to predict confidently that more time so spent was a 
factor in high individual learning-experience scores. In the case of the 
school-type clubs, more leadership-training time was inversely related (at 
a marginal level) to higher scores. It is probable that the training re- 
ceived by the volunteers at this series of meetings failed to meet their 
needs. 

The amounts of time devoted to visiting homes and projects were 
not related to individual learning-experience scores in community-type 
clubs and had only marginal significance (in a favorable direction) in 
school-type clubs. These visits were short and probably covered very few 
club members. Therefore their influence showed little relationship to 
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individual learning-experience scores. As will be indicated later, in 
instances where parents helped their children in some way, or helped the 
entire club, the learning-experience scores of their children were higher. 
When home and project visits encouraged the response of the parents, 
perhaps they were worthwhile. 

Skepticism sometimes has been expressed among 4-H Club leaders 
about the effectiveness of the 4-H Club adult-counselor system. Evidence 
from this study indicates that use of the counselor system is associated with 
higher learning-experience scores. 

Time spent on “other work” was included in the record book of the 
club leaders. The main phases of club work were considered, but pro- 
vision also was made for other amounts of time not classifiable by the 
more usual facets of club work. This extra amount of time on “other 
work” was productive of higher learning-experience scores. 

Work on exhibits and time given to camp leadership were recorded 
by few club leaders. For community-type clubs there was no relationship 
between amounts of time spent on exhibiting and learning-experience 
scores, but for school-type clubs there was a significant inverse relation- 
ship between the two. The data should, perhaps, show leaders that time 
spent will not necessarily be profitable to their individual clubs. 

Study of the relationship between time spent by club leaders in 
various phases of 4-H Club work through the use of the learning- 
experience scores suggests problem areas to which more attention might 
be given. Over-all effectiveness might be increased by an analysis of the 
time involved in carrying to completion suggestions given to club leaders. 
The study indicates that additional time spent by individual leaders 
registered in a greater number of learning experiences for their club 
members. 


An Analysis of Community-Type and School-Type 4-H Clubs 
By Use of the Individual Learning - Experience Scores 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS OF CLUB MEMBERS 


The 320 interviews with 4-H Club members provided personal and 
social data about individual members and their attitudes concerning their 
relationships to the club. 

Table 9 shows the relationship between personal and social factors 
of club members and learning-experience scores in the community-type 
and school-type clubs. In school-type clubs, these personal and social 
factors do not reveal significant relationships to learning-experience 
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TABLE 9. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERSONAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS 
oF CLuB MEMBERS AND THEIR LEARNING-EXPERIENCE SCORES 


eee 


PEnsONAL On SOCIAL FACTOR COMMUNITY-TYPE ScHOOL-TYPE 
CLUBS CLUBS 

AVA OX Me ee aaa ns ess re nan saantensaecessnencerexes=asa ros R* NR 
Ge INES) qanasteaccebsecneee “Aare See seee eS Eee Ceres NR NR 
3. Size of Family’s Farm Operation ............-- NR NR 
4, Non-mining, versus Mining .................-..---- R* NR 
5. Major Source of Income of Family 

(Non-farm, versus Farm) ...........---.----------- MR (1) NR 
6. Number of Years of Club Work ............--.--. Res Res 
7. Successive Membership in Different 4-H 

CBW OY Re eee pe cs See ee ee rere enna Abeer, 4 R —t 


*See Footnote to Table 8. 
tInsufficient cases. 


scores, except for the years-of-club-work factor. “The-years-of-club work” 
factor might indicate that those who are most successfully taking ad- 
vantage of club work tend to remain in 4-H Clubs. New members are 
recruited at different ages. Many of the older members have had little 
or no club experience and therefore age taken alone is not related to 
learning-experience scores in Barbour County. 


As one of the channels through which the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Land-Grant Colleges function, 4-H Club work 
has been oriented toward farm life. It would seem that the advantage 
in club work would lay with the member whose family operates a farm 
of sufficient size to take advantage of the full range of the 4-H Club pro- 
gram, but there seemed to be no disadvantage to the member whose 
family was not in farming. There were adequate activity choices for non- 
farm members who joined community-type or school-type 4-H Clubs. 
Club members who lived in families whose income was largely from agri- 
cultural production had lower learning-experience scores at a marginal 
level. The number of small-scale units among the families with a 
greater portion of income from farming may account for this relationship. 
It is a problem to obtain maximum participation from the disadvantaged 
persons. 


In community-type clubs, learning-experience scores were somewhat 
higher among girls than among boys. Scores were significantly higher 
among the members of non-mining families than among members of 
mining families. Neither of these associations existed in school clubs. Boys 
away from the discipiine of the school exhibited the characteristic non- 
cooperative male youth attitude attributed to them in our culture. It 
was thought there might be less interest in club work on the part of the 
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parents associated with mining, but the analysis did not reveal any 
difference between the mining and non-mining family either in help 
given to the individual or to the club. Likewise, children in mining 
families thought they received as much benefit from 4-H Clubs as 
did children of non-mining families. 

A comparison between club members from mining and non-mining 
families shows that there was a somewhat greater average length to club 
membership on the part of the latter. In rural West Virginia, where coal 
mining is so important, there may be need for further adaption of the 
4-H Club program to the interests of youth from mining families. 

Successive membership, in different 4-H Clubs, which is correlated 
with years of club experience, is a significant factor in individual learning- 
experience scores in community-type clubs. There were too few cases 
of successive membership in school-type clubs to test this factor. 


MEMBER RELATIONSHIPS TO CLUB AND 
INDIVIDUAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Table 10 presents the relationships between, the learning-experience 
scores and certain factors involving member’s association with the club. 
The relationships were significant for all the factors for the community- 
type club except that of member-planning participation as perceived by 
the members. This factor was likewise not significantly related to scores 
in the school-type clubs. Type of planning had no significant effects 
upon the learning scores, whether the leader did most of the planning, 
shared the planning with the club members, or encouraged or allowed 
the club members to do their own planning, An analysis of the members’ 
perception of planning within individual clubs revealed disagreements 
as to the kind of leadership that was being exercised. The disagreement 
in perception did not relate to any age pattern. Several other approaches 


Taste 10. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CERTAIN FAcTorRs OF THE MEM- 
BER’S ASSOCIATION WITH THE CLUB AND THE LEARNING- 
EXPERIENCE OF THE MEMBERS 


COMMUNITY-TYPE SCHOOL-TYPE 
INTERRELATIONSHIP FACTORS 
CLUBS CLUBS 
1. Evaluation of Benefit from Club ................. 1g R 
2. Number of Best Friends Who are Members R (I) NR 
3. Planning by Club Members ..............-............ NR NR 
4. Individual Received Help from Parents neue R R** 
5. 4-H Club Received Help from Parents .. ... R** Res 


*See Footnote Table 8. 
**See Footnote Table 8. 
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used did not succeed in giving any insight into this problem. Perhaps, 
if a more objective measure of ]eader-membership sharing could be 
achieved, some relationships might be established. 

When members believed that they benefited from the club more 
than they had expected to, their learning-experience scores were signifi- 
cantly higher in both the community-type and school-type clubs. 

The club members were asked to name their three best friends and 
to indicate how many of these friends were also members of their own 
4-H Club. In the school-type clubs there was no significant relationship 
between individual learning-experience scores and numbers of best 
friends who were fellow-members of their 4-H Club, but in the com- 
munity-type clubs there was an inverse relationship. It was thought that 
this might be due to the wider acquaintanceship based, in part, on 4-H 
Club work. Attendance at 4-H Club camp and length of experience in 
club work were associated significantly but inversely with the number of 
“best friends” among members of the same club. 

Parental assistance to the club and to the members had a significant 
effect upon learning-experiences scores of members. 


CLUB CHARACTERISTICS AND 
INDIVIDUAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Table 11 presents the relationship between certain club charac- 
teristics and individual learning-experience scores. One of the major ob- 


TABLE 11. THe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CERTAIN CLUB CHARACTERISTICS 
AND INDIVIDUAL LEARNING EXPERIENCE SCORES 


COMMUNITY-TYPE SCHOOL-TYPE 


CLUB CHARACTERISTICS pee Grane 
1. Traditional Indices of Club Performance 
AMET Os CCUG OTM ell OM ame seesaee estes tee ena eeeneae aac R**7 R** 
B. Re-enrollment of members ....--...--.-.------- R** R** 
Om Cam pa tien CaN CO geresese a sestecreenceeeserssomeenccnen R** R** 
DD Clie ON SO Vil Cy ise coc eenes ee eect eeneeeeeeer aun c maces NR R** 
os (OMRON FAUAEY pce sseee neste on eee eres eee cer PE eee eee NR R** 
8. Male Factor (Presence of Male as Leader NR NR 
or Assistant Leader versus No Male Leader) NR 1Re GIL) 
4. Ribbon versus Non-Ribbon Clubs? .........-.... Res R**# 
5. Age Dominance? in Club Membership ....-... NR —t 


~See Footnote Table 8. 

1Hach year at one of the public meetings of 4-H county programs the clubs are judged 
for their work and given a ribbon award if certain standards are met. The “Ribbon’’ Clubs 
are compared with the ‘“‘Non-Ribbon’”’ Clubs—these results are recorded in the Table. 

2Hach Club was assigned to an age grouping based upon highest percentage of its mem- 
bers in 10 and under, 11-13, 14-16, 17 and over age groups. When the two percentages were 
the same the club was assigned to the older age group. 

tInsufficient cases to test. 
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jectives of this second phase of the West Virginia 4-H Club study was to 
check the traditional indices of club performance against the performance 
of the clubs in terms of member achievement as measured by the indi- 
vidual learning-experience scores. The table confirms the existence of 
a significant relationship between club performance and members’ scores, 
except in the case of the longevity index for community clubs. Com- 
munity clubs had only one first-year organization during 1953, whereas 
there were seven new school clubs. It was possible to check the school 
clubs by separating first-year club members from the others. Thus, in 
considering the results of the check on club longevity this difference needs 
to be noted. A generalization from the community clubs’ data is that 
after the first year is completed, a full range of learning experiences is 
available for club members. 


The size of clubs was not a factor in the achievement of higher learn- 
ing-experience scores. 


It was believed that ‘male influence,” that is, male leaders or assist- 
ant leaders, might have made an important contribution to a club. Male 
leadership may be highly desirable for other reasons, but such leadership 
does not seem important in terms of learning-experience scores in the 
community-type clubs. Further analysis indicated that male leadership 
did not contribute additionally to either male or female members in 
the community-type clubs. The effects were observed at an equally 
significant level on both male and female members in school-type clubs. 
Although it would have been desirable, it was not possible to check 
statistically the effects of male influence on the farm boys. In other areas, 
where there are more farms with greater net income than in Barbour 
County, this finding of no relationship between “male influence” and 
higher learning scores might not be substantiated. 


The ribbon clubs were among the clubs which were the most pro- 
ductive of the higher learning-experience scores. These clubs were se- 
lected by judges as being the most worthy of recognition because of their 
good work. Many of the factors in the learning-experience scores were 
related to the factors used by judges to evaluate the clubs. 


The community clubs were analyzed by using those in age-domin- 
ant groups 13 and under and those 14 or over. No difference in learning- 
experience scores was found. ‘The data were analyzed further by com- 
paring members in the dominant-age group with those older or younger. 
Among the school clubs, older members had lower scores on a marginal 
level of difference. Among the community clubs there were no: differ- 
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ences in the learning-experience scores between those who were in the 
dominant-age groups and those who were not. Members not in the 
dominant-age group apparently were at no real disadvantage. The effects 
of a concentration of a limited-age range on a minority of members out- 
side of the dominant-age group should be studied further. 


LEADERSHIP FACTORS AND 
INDIVIDUAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


This section is based on club data previously presented in Tables 1 
through 5. ‘Table 12 presents the results of relating certain factors of 
club leadership to the individual learning-experience scores. 


In this study, the influence of 40 club leaders was registered through 
individual learning-experience scores of 320 club members. The leaders 
were grouped according to age: 35 and under, 36-45, and 46 and over. 
In the community-type clubs, no significant differences were revealed in 
learning-experience scores on the basis of age of leader. In the school- 
type clubs, however, clubs whose leaders were under 36 years of age or 
over 45 had higher learning-experience scores than club members whose 
leaders were 36 to 45. 


Leadership turnover, leadership stability, and leadership experience 
are terms used to express different relationships between. club leaders and 
4-H Clubs. 


Leadership turnover is the number of years of club history divided 
by the number of leaders each club has had. Leadership stability means 
the number of years the present leader has served his particular club. 
Leadership experience means the total years of leadership service as 
leaders or assistant leaders. 


Lower levels of leadership turnover and higher levels of leadership 


stability among the community-type clubs are related to higher individual 


TABLE 12. THe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEADERSHIP FACToRS AND INDI- 
VIDUAL LEARNING EXPERIENCE SCORES 


COMMUNITY-TYPE ScHOOL-TYPE 
LEADERSHIP F'ACTOR 

CLUB CLUB 
EAS COL LCA CI imesceeccctes ete cacrecsacesens pesca ceersancreae NR* M 
Oe CAders i Dig hut V.Clwmemescdenessa-ccocenecercer-eeerrare R (1) R** (1) 
Seleadershipie Sta pilit yy eceececesecenaecceweeecea= seen a--a- R R** 
4, Leadership Experience -...............2..--:-..--<.-- NR M 
5. Members’ Evaluation of Club Leader .......- NR NR 


*See Footnote Table 8. 
**See Footnote Table 8. 
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learning-experience scores. These relationships are somewhat stronger in 
the school-type clubs. The relatively greater number of first-year school- 
type clubs might account for this difference, since rapport with members 
is established and familiarity with the local club situation accumulates 
with the passage of time. 

This factor indicates that there are a number of first-year-club 
problems to which specific attention should be given. One of the more 
obvious is the need to clarify the appropriate member-leader responsi- 
bilities and privileges. As successful relationships between leaders and 
club members are established, increased learning experiences should 
result. 

Within the community-type clubs the amount of leadership ex- 
perience is not a significant factor in terms of producing greater num- 
bers of learning experiences among members. In school-type clubs 
added experience is marginally significant. The difference, though 
small, favors members whose leaders have more experience. Previous 
club leadership experience, without evaluation, does not appear to be a 
good guide for leadership selection. 

The 520 individual club members were asked to rate their club 
leaders in the following manner: “Think of the club leader you had 
last year, look carefully at the ruler at the right (graduated from ‘very 
poor’ to ‘very good’) and then show me how you would rate or grade him 
(her) as a leader.” A comparison of the ratings of “very good” with 
those less than “very good” indicated no significant difference according 
to the individual learning-experience scores in either the school-type or 
community-type clubs. The tendency was to rate the leaders’ work as 
being ‘“‘very good.”’ Ratings secured in this manner, even though given 
in confidence, may not be valid as a measurement of member attitudes 
of leadership service as leaders or assistant leaders. 


LOCAL CLUB PROGRAMS AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Table 13 presents the relationships between the individual learning- 
experience scores and certain items of the local 4-H Club program. 

Data furnished by the club record books were checked against in- 
formation given by club leaders. The clubs were rated according to the 
average number of items of particular types used in regular meetings. 
For each type of program item, each club was rated as “low,” “medium,” 
or “high.” Individual club members were grouped according to the rating 
level received by their club. The individual learning-experience scores 
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TABLE 13. THe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CLUB-PROGRAM ITEMS AND INDI- 
VIDUAL LEARNING-EXPERIENCE SCORES 


CLUB PROGRAM ITEMS COM tLe epaearceee 
CLUB CLUB 
1. Opening Exercises 
GindividualgebartiGipa tion) meses eens M* NR 
2. Opening Exercises 
(Groupmbarticipation) pee ee eee R* Ree 
8. Business Meeting (Routine) ................-.-..- R Ueutel) 
4. Business Meeting (Decision-making) ...... R La! 
HeeETOleCEn Study eM cetin asus eset eee M Em 
6. Demonstration Meetings ................---....22----- NR R 


*See Footnote Table 8. 

**See Footnote Table 8. 
were likewise separated into this “low,” “medium,” and “high” classifi- 
cation. In this way the relative (low, medium, or high) emphasis of a 
program item was compared with the individual learning-experience 
scores as in Table 8a. 

Community-type clubs usually met in the evening in private homes 
not arranged primarily for formal group meetings; whereas, the school- 
type clubs met in the classroom during school hours under a relatively 
well-ordered teacher-student relationship. The school environment is 
more formal. The difference in atmosphere of club meetings might have 
been a factor affecting some of the findings. 

Individual participation in opening exercises of the club meetings 
did not show a significant association with the individual learning-ex- 
perience scores in the school-type clubs, but had a marginal relationship 
in the community-type clubs. 

Group participation in opening exercises (through such experiences 
as singing, flag salute, or 4-H Club pledge) was related to individual 
learning experience scores in the community-type clubs and even more 
highly related in the school-type clubs. In the community-type clubs 
this relationship was consistent throughout, with the highest level of 
group participation related to the highest level of individual experiences 
(see analytical scheme Table 8a). In the school-type clubs the inter- 
mediate level of group participation was related to the highest scores. 
These data suggest that more group participation in opening exercises 
is helpful in community-type clubs, but in the school-type clubs addi- 
tional amounts of group participation may not be helpful. In school-type 
clubs, because of the more limited amount of time available, some group 
participation in opening exercises may be helpful. In the community- 
type club, the participation of the group may build a spirit of fellow- 
ship, and more time might be spent on group participation in opening 
exercises. 
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Business meetings of the clubs were analyzed in two parts. The first 
consisted of formal procedures such as calling the meeting to order, 
reading of minutes, treasurer’s report, and the like; and the second con- 
sisted of handling of other club transactions. Again, the clubs were rated 
on a scale of “low,” “medium,” and “high,” according to the average 
number of items per month during the year. When this scoring had been 
completed and analyzed by the use of the individual learning-experience 
scores, the community-type clubs showed a positive relationship between 
the number of routine factors in the business meetings and learning- 
experience scores. Among the school-type clubs on the other hand, the 
Opposite was true, with the highest scores being associated with a fewer 
number of routine business items. In the community-type club an em- 
phasis upon formal handling of routine procedures may be beneficial by 
introducing greater order into an informal atmosphere. On the other 
hand, use of these same devices in the school-type club may interfere with 
the work of the club because of its rigid time schedule. 


The decision-making part of the club business meeting proved to 
be significantly related to individual learning-experience scores in both 
types of clubs, although it was somewhat more highly related in the 
school-type clubs. Community-type club data reveal that the influence 
of added formality in decision-making continued to be positively related 
from the “lowest” to the “highest” scores. However, for school-type clubs, 
those with the “medium” amounts of formality showed the greater num- 
ber of members with high individual learning-experience scores. 

It may be that the time element in the school-type clubs is so press- 
ing that the extra time given to handling club decisions does not con- 
tribute to the learning experience, but detracts from it. The community- 
type club, with its longer meeting periods, can achieve higher learning- 
experience levels. ‘This suggests that there may be an optimum level of 
attention to the democratic discussion of 4-H Club problems by the club 
members. 

In 4-H Club work much emphasis is placed on individual projects. 
During the club year, one or more meetings are usually devoted to dis- 
cussing projects and getting them underway. Among the school-type 
clubs, those with no more than one such meeting had higher learning- 
experience scores than those with more project meetings. Community- 
type clubs were grouped according to number of project meetings as 
follows—1 or less, 2 or 8, and 4 or more. There was a marginal relation- 
ship between number of project meetings and individual learning-ex- 
perience scores. Clubs which have 2 or 3 project study meetings had 
the most members with the highest individual learning-experience scores. 
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Apparently, school-type clubs quickly exhausted the usefulness of pro- 
ject meetings, as measured by the individual learning-experience scores. 
The community-type clubs, however, seemed to profit by more such 
meetings, but even they reached a point of diminishing returns. Pre- 
occupation with project study was not productive of learning experiences. 

Another of the 4-H Club program activities is the “show-how’” effort 
in which members demonstrate and discuss the procedures necessary to 
accomplish a specific objective. Among the community-type clubs there 
was no relationship between the greater number of meetings at which 
there were opportunities to demonstrate and higher individual learning- 
experience scores. Among the school-type clubs, however, greater op- 
portunity for demonstration led to higher individual learning-experience 
scores. Taking into consideration the number of opportunities offered 
in community clubs, the absence of significant relationships between 
higher learning-experience scores and greater number demonstration 
opportunities suggests that focusing upon this activity does not assure 
greater over-all achievement. 


Concluding Statements 


This study was the first to use individual learning-experience scores: 
as a research tool for analyzing the performance of 4-H Clubs and other 
factors related to 4-H Club work. The analysis raises questions and fur- 
nishes data which are pertinent to Barbour County Clubs. 

Many factors about which questions are raised and answers furnished, 
such as influence of age, sex of members and leaders, upon performance 
may not occasion debate. Answers provided relating to other factors may 
not parallel what would have been anticipated. In such cases, certain 
aspects of 4-H Club work may be examined. This examination, in which 
the general applicability of the findings of Barbour County will be under 
study, is in keeping with Extension’s efforts to evaluate its work in order 
to have sound judgement in seeking higher levels of performance. 

The Barbour County 4-H Club study confirmed a finding of the 
first phase of the study reported in Appendix Section II of this bulletin, 
namely, the relative superiority of the community-type club. This was 
true even when the effect of first-year clubs, mostly school-type, was 
eliminated. The Barbour County study showed that more school-type 
clubs had year-around leadership than the 11 counties studied in the 
first phase. This study shows that many school-type clubs had high 
performance levels. It is recognized that circumstances concerning organ- 
ization and the type of program to be developed are such that no one type 
of club should be regarded as the “only” type. Examination of the 
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possibilities of founding a community-type club, however, would seem 
to be warranted in many instances. 


This systematic analysis of situations in which learning-experience 
take place should assist Extension workers in appraising successes and 
failures of their clubs, 
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APPENDIX 


SECTION I 


‘TERMINOLOGY 


Community-Type 4-H Clubs are Clubs which meet outside the 
scheduled hours of the school day. (They may hold their meetings in 
the school building.) 


Individual Learning Experience is a set of acts performed in relation 
to some 4-H goal; or a state of knowledge resulting from some specific 
phases of a 4-H Club program. 


School-Type 4-H Clubs are Clubs which meet in a school building 
and are assigned an hour or so per month within the scheduled school 
hours. Usually a teacher is the club leader. 


Statistical Performance is a measurement indicating levels of achieve- 
ment of 4-H Clubs, e.g., percentage of project completion. 


SECTION II 


A REVIEW OF THE FINDINGS OF THE First 
PHASE OF THE 4-H Cus Stupy® 

In the first phase of the 4-H Club study, the major concern involved 
the relative effectiveness of the basic patterns of 4-H Club organization— 
the community-centered and the school-centered. The relative effective- 
ness of the two types of clubs was judged by the commonly accepted 
standards of performances, project completion, re-enrollment, length of 
membership, and club longevity. 

The first phase was based on data secured through the assistance of 
county extension staffs and 4-H Club leaders of 11 West Virginia counties. 
The selected counties had sufficient numbers of community-type and 
school-type clubs for comparative analysis. Ten clubs of each type were 
selected at random from each of the counties. 

The 11 counties were not selected to represent the State but to com- 
pare two types of club organizations. Generalization for other geographic 
areas should be made with consideration as to whether similar conditions 
seem to prevail. 

"For a detailed report of the study see: Ward F. Porter, The 4-H Club—An Organiza- 
tional Analysis, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Dept. of Social Relations, Harvard University, 
1951. A summary of the major findings is contained in: Laurel K. Sabrosky, 4 Comparison 


of School and Non-School 4-H Clubs, W. Va. Extension Service, Misc. Pub. 11, Morgantown, 
W. Va., 1952. 
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Community-type clubs had higher performance levels than school- 
type clubs. This superiority seemed to be caused by certain organizational 
features prevalent among community clubs, One of the more important 
features was the degree of integration between a club and its local area. 
Factors selected to indicate integration between a club and its locale were: 
year-around residence of local club leader, visits to members’ homes by 
local leaders, community projects, parental participation in club activi- 
ties, adult councils, and public meetings. Community clubs generally 
excelled school clubs in each of these respects, frequently by a wide 
margin. 

Appendix Table 1 presents an analysis of community and school 
clubs in terms of their relative involvements with the local community. 

To test the performance of the different types of clubs, the generally 
accepted standards recognized by those professionally engaged in 4-H 
Club work were utilized. These included re-enrollment, length of club 
membership, county-camp attendance, club longevity, and project com- 
pletion. In Appendix Table 2 the foregoing criteria are used in the 
analysis of the data for the 11 counties. The community-type clubs ex- 
celled on the first four items. There was no significant difference in the 


APPENDIX TABLE 1. THE AMOUNT OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 4-H CLuss 
AND THEIR LocAL AREAS, BY TYPE OF ORGANIZATION, W. Va., 1947 


TYPE OF EXCELLENT Goop FAIR Poor NOMINAL Ora 
ORGANIZATION (12) (10-11) 7-9 (5-6) (0-4) 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Community ......... 18.3 33.0 35.0 Tes 6.4 100.0 
Schoo Wieecstedsec case 9 19.3 40.4 17.4 22.0 100.0 


*Community integration index: community project, 2 points; year-around resident leader, 
2 points; public meeting, 2 points; active council, 2 points; leader visiting: all families 
(4 points), 50-99 percent (3 points), 1-49 percent (2 points), no report (1 point), none 
(0 points). 


APPENDIX TABLE 2. PERFORMANCE OF THE 4-H CLuss, BY TYPE OF 
ORGANIZATION, W. VA., 1947 


PERFORMANCE COMMUNITY CLUBS ScHOOL CLUBS 
1. Percent Re-enrollment of Members* .......... 75.3 52.6 
2. Average Length of Membership** -............. 2.6 1.6 
3. Percentage of Camp Attendance} .............. 36.6 16.1 
2 AVOTAP Ow OLUDe lal lO.pecucsccase cena ste eee aLeoeenee 8.3 4.4 
5. Percentage of Members Completing 
Projects pepe atet ae sete eee ese ce Ta ea 67.5 68.2 


*Refers to the percsntage of members in the clubs in the year previous to the study who 
re-enrolled for the study year. 

**Refers to the average number of consecutive years sample club members were enrolled 
in club work. 

;Refers to the percentage of sample club members attending a county camp. 

tRefers to the percentage of sample club members completing one or more projects. 
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percentages of members completing projects. However, an analysis of 
the projects completed, assessed for difficulty, indicated that the more 
difficult projects were being undertaken more often by members of com- 
munity-type clubs. Furthermore, the data also revealed that the average 
number of completed projects per member was higher in community 
clubs than in school clubs. 

The community-type club was superior in many other ways. The 
needs of a 4-H Club program are best met if meetings are held through- 
out the summer as well as during the school year. Only a third of the 
school clubs succeeded in meeting regularly during the summer, as com- 
pared with five-sixths of the community clubs. This difference was made 
possible because of year-around leadership in community clubs—more 
than twice as many community clubs had such leadership. 

Community clubs had the benefit of more home visits by club 
leaders, more parent-participation, more adult counselors, more com- 
munity projects, and more public meetings. 

School clubs usually were larger in size, with an average of 22 mem- 
bers to 18 for the community clubs. This did not affect performance. 
The community-type club had more older members, with membership 
spanning a greater age range. ‘The community-type clubs enrolled more 
out-of-school youth; but the percentage of members in this category was 
low in both types of organizations, 

The findings of the first phase indicated the general superiority of 
community-centered clubs in terms of performance, at least in the study 
area. However, there was evidence to suggest that school clubs could 
perform satisfactorily under favorable conditions. The analysis tenta- 
tively indicated that where community consciousness and integration are 
weak, school clubs may perform as well as, or better than, community 
clubs. The extent to which the club was integrated with its local com- 
munity was important. 

SECTION III 


TECHNICAL APPENDIX 
INDIVIDUAL LEARNING-EXPERIENCE SCORES 

In devising a method by which individual learning experiences 
could be quantified, the researchers atempted to evaluate the achieve- 
ments of the individual, so far as his club work was concerned. The indi- 
vidual learning-experience scores were developed and used to study club 
performance. 

Individual learning experiences were defined as ‘‘a set of acts per- 
formed, or a state of knowledge which was the result of specific phases 


of the club program.” 
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The 21 items included in the individual learning-experience scores, 
as they were designated and specified, are: 


1. Community Project. Local 4-H Clubs are encouraged to find 
some specific service to do for their communities. The members who were 
in clubs having such projects, and who knew that the club was doing the 
work for the community, were given credit. 


2. Community Project Participation. All members who shared in 
the work of the club’s community project were given credit. 


3. Project Completion. The 4-H Club literature listed the accept- 
able individual projects and the standards by which the projects are 
successfully completed. Members who had completed projects were 
given. credit. 


4. Money-Raising Participation. Clubs were encouraged to give 
financial support to a variety of projects: camp attendance, community 
projects, county 4-H buildings, International Farm Youth Exchange, etc. 
To support these projects, clubs arranged money-raising activities. Mem- 
bers who shared in these activities were given credit. 


5. Exhibiting. The 4-H Club program provided opportunities for 
its members to present to the public the result of their 4-H Club work. 
A 4-H Club member who had so exhibited his work was given credit. 


6. Social-Activities Participation. The 4-H Club program encouraged 
local clubs to have social occasions outside the regular meetings of the 
club, such as hikes, picnics, or “weiner” roasts. A member who had en- 
gaged in such activities was given credit. 


7. Indwidual Recognition. Club agents provided opportunity for 
public recognition for individual club members whose work was at a 
satisfactory level. A member who had received such recognition was given 
credit. 


8. Contests. ‘The 4-H Club program made provision for club mem- 
bers to engage in various forms of competition with other club members, 
usually at fairs and camps. A member who participated in such contests 
was given credit. 


9. Plays and Pageants. Program materials provided by the State 
4-H Club office contain the scripts for skits and other suggested materials 
which make it possible for club members to have an experience in role- 
taking. Members who took part in any of these presentations were given 
credit. 
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10. Demonstrations. As a part of the 4-H program, members are 
encouraged to learn a specific, useful activity, and to learn, too, how to 
show other club members the steps in performing that activity. Members 
who had given such demonstrations were given credit. 


11. Officers. Local clubs usually have 3 or 4 officers elected by the 
club membership. A member who served as one of the officers of his club 
was given credit. 


12. Panel-talkfest. As a part of the materials distributed by the State 
4-H Club office, information was provided for panel discussions or talk- 
fests by club members at local meetings. Members who had participated 
in such activities were given. credit. 


13. Camp Attendance. Opportunities for enrollment and attendance 
at the county and State 4-H camps were provided members of the clubs, 
usually with some financial assistance. Members who had found it 
possible to share in this activity were given credit. 


14. Committee Work. The State 4-H Club leaders and the county 
extension agents encourage the use of committees to plan phases of the 
club program. Members who had shared in committee work were given 
credit. 


15. Demonstrations (2). Members who engaged in a second demon- 
stration (see item 10) were given a second point for the additional 
performance.'° 

16. Social-Activities Participation (2). Members who engaged in a 
second social activity (see item 6) were given an additional credit.1° 

17. Tours and Field Trips. The State 4-H Club leaders and the 
county extension agents encouraged clubs to travel as a group to make 
observations in keeping with 4-H Club interests. Members who partici- 
pated in such activities were given credit. 

18. Exhibiting (2). Members who presented a second exhibit (see 
item 5) were given an additional credit point.” 

19. Judging. Club members were frequently given training in 
judging; this related to a variety of agricultural and home practices. 
Club members who took advantage of this activity were given credit. 


20. Tours and Field Trips (2). Members who participated in a 
second tour or field trip (see item 17) were given a credit.’ 

21. Judging (2). Members who had a second judging experience 
were given credit.2° 


WA maximum of two points was awarded for this activity. 
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It was possible for a member to receive 21 points for his learning- 
experience score. The mean score of the community-type club members 
was 9.81, and for the school-type club members 8.74. The critical ratio 
of the difference of the means is 2.50. This is significant at the 2 percent 
level of confidence. 

Since the items included were judged by those most intimately as- 
sociated with 4-H Club work to be representative of 4-H Club learning- 
experiences, in general, the validity of the scoring, insofar as its inclusions 
are concerned seems apparent. Whether or not this type of scoring will 
yield consistent results, that is, is the procedure reliable, warrants further 
investigation. 

Since there were only 16 basic items, and 21 items altogether, it was 
not possible to use a split-half check of the total. Replication of the use 
of the scores as a check would necessitate another field-work program. 
The remaining recourse for the researchers was to apply other statistical 
techniques. 

An attempt was made to scale the items of the index by the Guttman 
technique."*. However, except for extreme items, only “project com- 
pletion” and “exhibiting (1)” would scale at the level of 85 percent 
reproducibility. A Phi-coefficient was calculated for each of the items, 
and nine items with the highest Phi-coefficient were selected for an at- 
tempt at scaling the Guttman Technique. “Project completion” scaled 
at the 90 percent level of reproducibility and “‘ exhibiting (1)’, “recog- 
nition,” and “demonstration (2)” at the 85 percent level of reproduci- 
bility. 

This would seem to indicate that the conditions under which 
learning experiences were offered and received were such that a unilinear 
type of response on the part of the club member was not to be antici- 
pated. Within the time and energy limits of club members and club 
leaders, and with the desire on the part of 4-H Club leadership 
to present a broad program, the conditions were not present in which 
scores based on a wide selection of items would scale. In discussing the 
problem of scale construction, Cisin?? pointed out that the over-all index 
of club efficiency was less important than the single elements which 
were the basis of the total scores. 

It was desirable, however, to have the over-all estimates of learning 
experiences to analyze social characteristics of members and of the clubs 
quite apart from distinguishing between the school-type and the com- 

“Guttman Techniques, presented in Vol. 4, Studies in Social Psychology in World 
War II, Samuel Stouffer, Editor, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1950. 


Personal interview with Era H. Cisin by Sizer and Porter. Human Resources Re- 
search Office, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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munity-type clubs. It was decided to analyze the school-type and com- 
munity-type clubs on each of the items of individual learning experience 
and then to use the composite scores of the 21 items of each of the club 
members to explore the relationship between the social characteristics of 
the members and the clubs in the learning-experience situations. In the 
exploratory phases of the study, members were grouped into “low,” 
“medium” and “high” levels of individual learning-experience scores, 
and the tentative nature of the conclusions was emphasized. The re- 
sults of the analyses conform to the direct observational knowledge at 
the many points where such knowledge is available. The individual 
learning-experience scores provide data by which certain aspects of club 
work may be focused and discussed. The instrument (the individual 
learning-experience scores) is regarded as a probing device by which prob- 
lems of club work may be considered for discussion until a more testable 
device is developed. Further efforts on the part of other researchers to 
develop measures of organizational performance is encouraged. 
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